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3 
THE SETTING FOR THE NAVAL CONFERENCE. 





N December g there opens in London the third international 
O conference of the principal naval Powers of the world held 

since the War.* The first, at Washington, resulted in a 
treaty providing for naval reduction and limitation relating to 
«pital ships, which was based on political agreements regarding 
the Pacific ; the second, in London, resulted in a holiday in capital 
hip replacement for a definite period, coupled with the immediate 
srapping, in advance of the Washington schedule, of certain 
capital vessels. It also limited, in the case of the three major 
Powers, the number, size and armament of all other categories.’ 
The third is meeting because provision was made—by Article 23 
of the London Treaty—for it to do so some time before the end 
of 1935, but it is also meeting in order to make an attempt to 
reach agreement on some form of reduction or limitation of naval 
amaments to take the place of the existing arrangements, since 
these expire on December 31, 1936. 

Such success as was achieved at Washington was due primarily 
to the fact that there were no serious political differences between 
the British and the United States Governments, but almost equally 
to the fact that a political settlement was first reached between 
Great Britain, Japan and the U.S.A.—regarding China and the 
Pacific naval bases—on which the technical naval agreement 
could rest. The Naval Treaty itself gave to Japan security in 
the north-west Pacific, to America security in the north-east Pacific, 
and to the British Commonwealth security in the Indian Ocean 
and the south Pacific ; but it was the acceptance of the principles 
of security for these three Powers in their particular areas, and 
of the integrity of China, which made the conclusion of the technical 
naval agreement possible at all. 

The experience of many international conferences since the 
War has, in fact, made it clear that unless there is political agree- 
ment as to major issues it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to secure agreement on measures of disarmament on the -technical 
side. The British Government, accordingly, began as long ago 
as the Spring of last year to prepare the ground for the coming 
conference by inviting the other Governments concerned to begin 
consultations in London on the lines to be followed by the Con- 
ference when it began its work. Unfortunately for the prospects 
of these consultations, however, only a short time previously the 
Japanese Government had enunciated a “statement of policy ”’ 






































(1) The Geneva Conference of 1927 was not attended by either France or 
Italy. At the Conference in Rome in 1924 the U.S.A. were not represented. 

(2) For an account of the Washington Conference and the events leading up 
to the meeting of the London Conference in 1930, see Naval Disarmament, published 
by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, price 3s. 6d. The London Con 
ference and Treaty of 1930 were dealt with fully in the Bulletins of January 16, 
February 13 and 27, March 27, April 10, and May 8, 1930. 
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in China which amounted to a repudiation of the main principles 
of the Nine Power Treaty of 1922, and so of the very foundation; 
of the Washington Naval Treaty." Japan nevertheless accepted 
on May 30, the invitation to bilateral conversations and, in doing 
so, was careful to state that these would be “on questions oj 
procedure and technical questions’ in advance of the naval cop. 
ference to be held in 1935; in other words, political questions 
were to be excluded, a stipulation which Japan has maintained 
in all her references both to the conversations of last year and 
to the Conference itself. 


As to the point that the conversations should be bilatera 
the British Government recognized that this would be advisable 
in view of the fundamental divergence of view between Japan 
and the U.S.A. on the whole principle of naval disarmament, 
which had recently become apparent. It was, therefore, arranged 
that the conversations with the U.S.A. should also be bilatera|— 
with Britain only, and that the British Government should keep 
both the other Governments fully informed of the progress of the 
discussions in each case. 


Conversations with the U.S. delegates actually began on 
June 18, but before dealing with their results something must be 
said in explanation of the decision not to bring the Japanese and 
U.S. delegates round the same table. The fundamental divergence 
of view between them had a double character. In the first place 
Japan refused to admit that the discussions should go beyond 
the question of naval strength, and in the second, she has let it be 
known that not only will she no longer accept a ratio of tonnage 
inferior to that of America, but that she will not in future agree 
to the application of a ratio system at all.*? As the U.S.A., on 
more than one occasion, have announced that on no account will 
they consent to allow parity to Japan in aggregate naval strength, 
there was every likelihood that a discussion between them of the 
preliminaries to the Conference would only serve to make the 
work of the Powers at the Conference table more difficult than 
it already is. For it should not be forgotten that in the U.S.A., 
no less than in Great Britain, the importance of political agree- 
ment preceding all attempts to remove technical difficulties is 
fully recognized. That the real obstacles confronting arms limita- 
tion are political and not technical is now the accepted American 
view. 


Even this, however, does not exhaust the differences between 
the U.S. and Japanese standpoints. The two countries are 





(1) This statement of policy was dealt with fully in the Bulletin of May 10, 
1934, Vol. X, No. 23. 


(2) Naval experts in the U.S.A. regard the acceptance of ratios as the necessary 
basis for agreement. “‘ The ratio principle,” says Admiral William Pratt, ‘ must 
stand as a safeguard between peace and war. Abandon the ratio principle, and 
further advance along the road of arms limitation seems blocked.” 
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equally at variance on the subject of the distinction between 
offensive and defensive weapons. The Japanese have tried to 
prove, say the Americans, that the battleship and aircraft-carrier 
are offensive ships and that the submarine is defensive, but, in 
the words of Admiral Pratt, there is ‘ nothing to this argument ”’ 
technically ; it is the manner in which these vessels are used which 
makes of them offensive or defensive weapons, while as for the 
submarine’s claim to be classed as defensive, its record in the War 
speaks for itself, and is its own condemnation. 

To turn to the conversations themselves, they were divided 
into two periods, the first in June and July, and the second in 
October to December, 1934. The first series of exchanges of 
view with Japan concluded on July 16 owing, in the main, to the 
uncompromizing attitude taken up by the Japanese delegates. 
Little information was made available to the public of the details 
of the discussions, but a series of pronouncements made in Tokyo 
left no doubt as to the main points of the case which they presented.’ 























ie On June 20, for example, the spokesman of the Admiralty justified 

the claim to parity with the U.S.A. by stating that since the ratio 

system was adopted the international situation had undergone 
| on a remarkable change, and it was the national conviction of Japan 
t be that she must possess sufficient naval strength to safeguard her 
and position in the Pacific, where the U.S. Fleet was concentrated.’ 
ence In the event of war, also, Japan’s obligations as a neutral would 
lace be greatly increased, since she had undertaken the defence of 
ond Manchukuo. In any case, all possible emergencies would have 






t be to be provided against, no matter how great the cost, in view of 
lage the growth of restrictions against Japan’s exports and the attitude 
see taken up by the League towards her policy in Manchuria.» So 





much for the political arguments; as to the technical, naval 
experts argue that with the improvement in ship design, air 
development, etc., geography ceases more and more to be a factor 
determining striking power; in fact, the geographical superiority 
of a defensive fleet—the type of fleet Japan wishes to have—has 
almost lost its significance. 

On the same day as the conversations concluded in London a 
conference was held in Tokyo at which the Minister of Marine 
described the objectives of the Navy—of which, he said, the 
Cabinet had been informed, as (1) to seek to relieve Japan from 
the burdens of the unequal naval Treaties, affirming her right to 
determine the extent and character of her defences ; (2) to insist 
that the naval claims on the Treasury for the provision of adequate 
















(1) For an account of the official Japanese naval attitude towards the question 
of naval strengths and naval policy, see the Bulletin of May 24, 1934, Vol. X, No424 

(2) In the English view it might perhaps be said that the changes in the 
international situation in the Far East have, on the whole, increased the security 
of Japan and decreased that of the other Powers. 

(3) Japan’s withdrawal from the League became effective in March this year, and 
1935 has for long been described in Japan as the year of crisis. 
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defence be approved and incorporated in the Budget of 1935-36: 
and (3) to retain Japan’s mandate in the South Seas at all costs.’ 

The bilateral conversations with the U.S.A. continued for , 
few days longer, but on July 19 they were suspended. It was 
perhaps, significant that the Japanese statement just mentioned 
was made three days after the announcement by the U.S. Na 
Department of its construction programme to bring the Fleet up 
to Treaty strength. This provided for the laying down of 15 
vessels each year up to 1942, but in the current year (1934-35) 
24 were to be laid down (including four 10,000 ton cruisers), and 
in 1935-36, 19, later increased to 24 also. As the Navy Air arm 
was also to be materially augmented, with a view to reaching 
double its existing strength by 1942, the Japanese made a particular 
point of including the abolition of aircraft-carriers in their proposals 
for an agreement to replace that of Washington. 


Though it was not until the end of December, 1934, that the 
Japanese Government denounced the Washington Treaty, their 
attitude throughout the conversations left no doubt as to their 
intention to free themselves from its restrictions. 


The attitude of Japan may be summed up under the following 
heads: first and foremost, the abandonment of the ratio system,’ 
and the granting of equality, in principle, at any rate, to the 
Japanese Fleet. Secondly, the recognition of a distinction between 
offensive and defensive vessels, and the reduction in numbers and 
size of the former. Thirdly, once the “common upper limit ” 
had been accepted,’ a reduction all round in global, or aggregate, 
tonnage, with freedom for each country to distribute that tonnage 
as it wished over the various categories of vessels. Fourthly, 
definite limitation in the tonnage of capital ships, aircraft-carriers 
and submarines, with reduction in size, and even scrapping of 
what were described as “‘ weapons of attack,’’ if all the other Powers 
would agree to this.3 

Finally, as a general principle, the exclusion of all political 
questions from the Conference, which should confine its work 
strictly to dealing with the technical naval questions of total 
strength, tonnages, etc. 


To turn to the policy of the United States,* that country is 
at present engaged in a programme of construction designed to 








(1) The Japanese Prime Minister, speaking on July 31, 1934, said the ratio 
system “‘ hurt the self-respect of the nations.” 

(2) Thus, when in August, 1934 the U.S. Secretary of the Navy proposed a 
20 per cent. reduction all round in all naval categories, the Japanese objected that 
the abolition of the ratios must come first. 

(3) Japan regards aircraft-carriers as offensive, and submarines as defensive 
weapons, and claims the right to possess a large number of the latter, of small 
tonnage, to protect her shores. 

(4) For a review of the U.S. position and policy, see the Bulletin of October 25, 
1934, Vol. XI, No. 9. 
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1g the Navy up to full treaty strength, but is quite ready to 
participate in a general reduction all round on a basis of, say, 
20 per cent. This might be effected by all three Powers agreeing 
to abandon over-age vessels and refrain from replacing them to the 


bril 












Was, 
loned extent of 20 per cent. There is uncompromizing objection to the 
Navy cranting of equality to Japan, while, as to the technical aspect, 
*t up there is a firm belief in the value of the battleship as the backbone 
f 15 of the Fleet. Along with this goes an unwillingness to agree to 
4-35) , reduction in the size of capital vessels, aircraft-carriers and 
and cruisers on the ground that the absence of naval bases in the Far 
arm East necessitates the possession of vessels of great ‘‘ invulnerability ”’ 
hing and with a long cruising range. 
ular The conversations in London were resumed on October 24, 
sals 1934, when, if reports from New York are to be believed, the U.S. 
delegation took up the attitude that they intended to maintain 
the at all costs the 5-5-3 ratio, and were prepared, if necessary, to 
heir build five ships for every three constructed by Japan. They were 
leir willing to consent to modification of the terms of the 1922 and 





1930 Treaties, provided these did not alter the agreed ratio of 
strength ; for example, the British desire for 20 more cruisers—7o, 
instead of the 50 accepted in 1930—might be met by the adoption 
of the ‘‘ sliding category scale ’’ under which tonnage absorbed by 
additional cruisers would be deducted from that allotted to other 
categories. Finally, the elimination of submarines would be 
welcomed, and there was agreement with Great Britain in refusing 
to regard these craft as ‘‘ defensive weapons.”’ 

Further light was thrown on the U.S. policy by the publication 
on December 1 of the annual report of the Secretary of the Navy. 
This, after referring to the need for an increase in personnel, pointed 
out that Japan had already started construction of all the vessels 
allowed by treaty except one of 1,500 tons. Great Britain, on 
the cther hand, had not yet provided for 44 vessels, of a total 
tonnage of 132,975 tons, while the U.S.A. lacked 78 vessels aggrega- 
ting 136,975 tons." In existing ships below the treaty age limit 
British strength was far ahead of the U.S.A.,and Japan was not far 
behind, despite the 5-5-3 ratio. It was true that there were 70 
vessels under construction in America, but even when they were 
completed the Navy would still be 78 vessels short of “ full treaty 
strength of modern vessels.’’* 

An interesting point in the American attitude is the marked 
distinction which has been drawn by the naval experts between 
“equality of security’’ and “equality of armaments.’’ As Mr. 
Norman Davis pointed out in a statement to the press on 
December 6, 1934, a new naval agreement based on the principle 

































(t) As will be seen from the tonnage aggregate these are for the most part 
flotilla leaders and destroyers. 

(2) This shortage consisted of one aircraft carrier, two 10,000 ton cruisers, 
51 destroyers and 24 submarines. 
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of equality in armaments would not give equality of security 
Between the two principles there was a fundamental difference 
which was not sufficiently understood, and at Washington jy 
1922 it was the principle of equality of security which had beep 
adopted. The U.S. Government stood for the continuance of the 
Washington system. Later, too, the U.S. Secretary of State laid 
down" that ‘experience teaches that conditions of peace oy 
measures of disarmament cannot be promoted by the doctrine that 
all nations, regardless of their varying and different defensive 
needs, shall have equality of armaments.’’ The objectives of the 
Washington Conference were, he said, “ still fundamental among 
the objectives of the foreign policy of the United States.’’ 


To the Japanese this attitude represented simply a determina- 
tion on the part of America to maintain supremacy, which could 
never be accepted by Japan. The British Government endeavoured 
to effect a reconciliation of the two views by suggesting to the 
Japanese that they should accept an arrangement by which they 
could be accorded equality in principle, but would undertake not 
to build up to the British and U.S.A. figures. Also, that they, 
and the other Powers, should declare their programme of building 
up to, say, 1942, so as to prevent the possibility of unpleasant 
surprizes ; but the reply to these proposals was unaccommodating, 
and by the middle of December it was decided that nothing 
could be gained by continuing the discussions. 


When, therefore, on December 29, Japan served formal notice 
of the termination of the Washington Treaty she was only carrying 
out the formality of a step decided upon by the Government on 
September 7 and announced to the world through a series of 
statements both in Tokyo and London. In an official communiqué 
circulated to the Governments concerned the Government main- 
tained that the cause of disarmament could best be served, and 
the security of the Powers permanently assured, by the conclusion 
of an equitable agreement, to replace Washington, founded upon 
the principles of an agreed ‘‘common upper limit ’’ to be fixed 
as low as possible, and the abolition or reduction of offensive arms, 
together with the adequate provision of those of a defensive 
character. 


These arguments evoked considerable comment in the United 
States, where Mr. Norman Davis and other authorities continued 
to put forward the other view. Mr. Davis returned to the charge 
in a statement made on January 29 last, in which he contended 
that, so far from giving equality of security, equality of armaments 
was “utterly incompatible with equal security.’ It was erroneous 
to imagine that the 5-5-3 ratio implied a different degree of national 
prestige or sovereign right ; military power consisted of a navy, 
army and air force, and the combined strength of Japan in all three 





(1) In a public statement issued on December 29, 1934. 
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as greater than that of the U.S.A., “ yet even so I do not consider 
this affects the national prestige of America.”’ 

‘hese pronouncements are recalled at some length because 
they show clearly how serious is the divergence of view between 
the two countries. As regards Japan it may, at least, be said 
that she was perfectly frank in presenting her claims last year, 
and there was no suggestion that these were merely the first move 
in a process of bargaining. The only indication that any modifi- 
cation of her case might be considered was made in February last, 
when the Rengo Agency in Tokyo hinted that, provided the other 
Powers accepted the principle of parity, Japan would be ready 
to consider limitation of the Pacific fortifications and safeguards 
for peace in the Pacific. Only a month later, however, the Naval 
authorities announced their objection to the construction of landing 
erounds for aircraft on the Islands of Guam, Wake and Midway, 
for which Pan-American Airways had received permission from 
the U.S. Secretary of the Navy." 

fo conclude this outline of Japanese naval policy it may be 
noted that when, on March 27, 1935, Japan’s resignation from 
the League became effective, M. Matsuoka, the former head of 
the delegation at Geneva, said to the press: ‘‘ I attach the utmost 
significance to the new era which is dawning for Japan. Anyone 
will recognize that no power on earth can check our advance. The 
sooner we realize it and the world Powers recognize it, the better 
it will be for the welfare of the world.” 


The British Naval Estimates for 1935-36 were issued on March 6 
last, and the occasion was taken, in the Parliamentary debate a 
few days later, to explain the main lines of British naval policy. 
The Estimates provided for no additional ship construction, but 
simply for the carrying on of the normal programme of replacement 
in accordance with the London Treaty. Three cruisers of the 
Southampton class (9,000 tons, with 6-inch guns) were to be laid 
down, and one flotilla leader, eight destroyers, and three sub- 
marines. As the First Lord pointed out,’ half of the increase in 
the Estimates was caused automatically by the rising cost of 
repairing ageing vessels, of the non-effective Services, and of re- 
placement vessels laid down in recent years. The other half was 
due to the necessity of modernizing capital ships, and of making 
good deficiencies in equipment already much overdue. 

The programme, as a whole, meant that when the Treaties 
expired, at the end of 1936, they would have built fully up to the 
replacement tonnage allowed for cruisers, very nearly up to the 
tonnage for submarines, but not up to the tonnage for destroyers. 





(1) The service has just been inaugurated, with the “‘ China Clipper,”’ which 
reached Manila on November 29 with the first mail ever to cross the Pacific by air. 


(2) In the House of Commons on March 14, 1935. The Estimates totalled 
£60,050,000, an increase of £3,500,000. 
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As to the future, the Government, he said, intended at the 
Conference to advocate reductions in all maximum tonnages : 
1.é., battleships to be limited to 25,000 tons, with 12-inch guns: 
cruisers limited to 7,000 tons, with 6-inch guns ; destroyers limited 
to the maximum fixed in 1930 (1,850 tons); aircraft-carriers 
limited to 22,000 tons, with 6-inch guns ; and submarines drastically 
reduced as to total tonnage and the qualitative limitations of the 
London Treaty maintained.‘ Better still, total abolition of 
submarines. 


The First Lord disclosed some further particulars of the lines 
on which the Government had been proceeding—in their efforts 
to find a basis for making the discussions with Japan and 
the U.S.A. fruitful of results—when he spoke on the subject 
of the Naval Agreement with Germany.? He pointed out that 
Japan’s denunciation of the existing treaties necessitated the 
making of new ones, but these could not now be made on the 
ratio principle. The Government had, therefore, asked all the 
Powers what Navy they intended to have in 1942 and, according 
to the replies, they would try to obtain an agreement embodying 
the advantages of the Washington Treaty in a different way. 


Unfortunately for this plan the Japanese Government refused 
very definitely to declare their building programme, and, in a 
communication sent to London last August, intimating that they 
were willing to participate in the forthcoming conference, restated 
their decision that the acceptance of their claim to a ‘‘ common 
upper limit ’’ must precede any arrangements either as to “ quali- 
tative’ reduction or as to the declaration of programmes of 
construction. 


To turn to the policy of France and Italy. It will be re- 
membered that neither of these countries signed Part III of the 
London Treaty, which provided for definite limitations in the 
numbers and tonnage of auxiliary vessels, the chief reason being 
that they were unable to reach agreement on the question of relative 
naval strengths as between themselves.’ Of late the situation has 
been further complicated by the action of Germany in inaugurating 
a programme of naval re-armament on a scale far beyond | the 
limits allowed by treaty. For not only did the construction ‘of 
the ‘“‘ pocket battleships ’’—of which Germany already has two 
completed and three on the stocks‘—cause France to revise her 


(1) The maximum tonnage for submarines was fixed at 2,e0o0 tons, with 
guns of 5.1 inches. 

(2) On July 22, 1935, in the House of Commons. For the text of the Agree- 
ment with Germany see Cmd. 4930. Particulars were given in the Bulletin_ot 
June 27, 1935, page 23. 

(3) For an examination of the points at issue between them and the attempts 
to reach an understanding, see the Bulletin of April 23, 1931, Vol. VII, No. 22. 

(4) These are, of course, allowed by the Treaty, being of 10,000 tons dis- 
placement only. 
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plans for capital ship construction and lay down two vessels of 
26,500 tons (Dunkerque and Strasbourg), but more recently a 
German programme has been adopted providing for two battleships 
of 26,000 tons, two cruisers of 10,000 tons, and sixteen destroyers 
and twenty-eight submarines. This programme was made public 
on July 8, 1935. 

The French Government had, however, already decided that 
her own plans for capital ship construction would have to be 
revised, for as long ago as May, 1934, the Italian Government 
announced their intention of laying down two vessels of 35,000 
tons, and a decree of August 2, 1934, sanctioned their construction.’ 
France has, accordingly, decided last March to follow suit with 
two vessels of the same size, one of which, however, may not (by 
the Washington Treaty terms) be laid down until after the end 
of 1936. 

The conclusion of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement led to 
a further stock-taking in Paris, since the French Government had 
to consider the possibility that Great Britain might be compelled 
to increase her Fleet, owing, for example, to augmented building 
programmes being adopted by Japan and the U.S.A. As the 
Agreement fixed the ratio of the German Fleet to that of the 
British Commonwealth at 35 per cent., any large increase in the 
latter would at once nullify the existing state of affairs, according 
to which the French Fleet possesses a superiority of over 40 per 
cent. over that of Germany.’ 

As the French Navy has to secure the communications with 
North Africa, both in the Atlantic and in the Mediterranean, the 
Government is not satisfied that this margin is sufficiently large 
vis-d-vis a Fleet all of which is concentrated in the Baltic and 
the North Sea. The Minister of Marine has accordingly made 
no secret of the fact that he intends to use every effort to increase 
the size and strength of the Navy, and he is credited with the 
intention to demand a total of 420,000 tons of battleships as 
France’s quota under a new treaty. He is also reported to have 
stated’ that for further programmes France will not consent to 
bind herself except for a short period, while there is no question 
whatever of her agreeing to abandon the submarine. 


Italian policy, for many years now, has been dominated by 
the refusal to accept a position of inferiority in naval armaments 
to that of France. All the negotiations with that country broke 
down over this question, since France is equally determined not 





(1) These are the Littorio and Vittorio Veneto. Italy possesses no battle- 
ships of modern design, but only four laid down in 1910-1912. France is in very 
much the same position, her nine vessels being all over age by next year. 

(2) In his speech in the House of Commons on July 22, 1935, however, the 
British First Lord described the Agreement as giving France a permanent naval 
superiority of 40 per cent. over Germany. 

(3) In an interview to the Paris Soir, November 24, 1935. 
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to admit Italy’s claim to equality, except in so far as this was 
established at Washington in respect of capital ships. The resy}; 
has been that both countries have been indulging in a “ race” in 
the construction of light vessels, of a type considered to be mos 
valuable for the work which their Fleets may have to do—fas; 
cruisers and flotilla leaders of from 1,200 to 2,500 tons, for the 
most part, though both of them have also built several 10,000-top 
cruisers (seven each) together with numerous vessels of some 
5,000 to 7,500 tons. 

It may be expected, however, that when their claims come 
to be presented to the Conference, it will be found that both 
countries are now aiming at building up a more evenly-balanced 
Fleet, with a backbone of up-to-date capital vessels such as neither 


of them has possessed since the War. 
H. L. 





NOTE ON SANCTIONS IN OPERATION. 


According to the latest available information, issued by the 
sub-Committee of Experts of the League Co-ordination Committee, 
the enforcement of the various sanctions proposals has been 
carried out by State Members of the League, as follows: 


Proposal I. In operation og 
Arms Embargo. Measures in 


Proposal II. 
Financial Embargo. 


Proposal III. 
Imports Embargo. 


Proposal IV. 
Embargo on Key 
Products. 


(1) League Document. 


preparation 
Acceptance in 
principle. 
No action 


In operation 
Measures in 
preparation. 
Acceptance in 
principle. 
No action 


In operation 
Measures in 


preparation. 


Acceptance in 
principle. 


No action 


In operation 
Measures in 


preparation. 


Acceptance in 
principle. 


No action 


4 


Co-ordination Committee, 103. 


(Afghanistan). 

(Bolivia, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Salvador). 

(Albania, Austria, Hungary, 

Paraguay). 

(Afghanistan, Dominican Re- 
public, Peru, Uruguay). 

(Bolivia, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Panama, Salvador). 

(Albania, Austria, Hungary, 
Paraguay). 

(China, Ecuador, Haiti, 
Uruguay, Venezuela). 

(Afghanistan, Bolivia, Chile, 
Guatemala, Lithuania, Nicar- 
agua, Panama). 

(Albania, Austria, Hungary, 
Paraguay, Switzerland). 


Peru, 


(China, Ecuador, Haiti, Peru, 
Venezuela). 

(Afghanistan, Bol!via, Chile, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Lithuania, 
Nicaragua, Panama, 
Salvador). 

(Albania, Austria, 
Paraguay). 


Hungary, 


November 26, 1935. 


(2) Switzerland will maintain imports irom Italy, but by means of compen- 
sation and without any exchange remittances. 
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13 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. ; , 
November 20th.—General Ayela, with a picked body of some 1,000 


men, was reported to be holding up the Italian advance from Adowa 
in an important pass in the hills, near Hauzien. 

Note to the League in reply to Italian Note of November 11th. 
See League of Nations). 

November 21st.—The forces in the South claimed a success in an 
action against a convoy of 70 Italian light lorries, near Bulale, on the 
Sixty-three lorries were stated to have been captured. 










Come River Fafan. 

both The Emperor returned to the capital after visiting Jijiga, Daggah 
anced Bur, and Diredawa by air. 
either November 22nd.—Reports were received from Ras Seyyum of a 





successful engagement on November 12th, in which the Governor of 
Agame Province had defeated an Italian force near Womberta, north 












L. of Makale. 

— A communiqué was issued containing the Emperor’s report on 
his journey, in which he expressed himself astonished at the extra- 
ordinarily high moral of the troops. He also commended their ability 

- the and that of the high command to adapt themselves to the most modern 

~~ conditions of warfare. oi 

a Italian reports stated that fighting had taken place between 

_ \byssinian regular troops and the forces of the Sultan Yayo of Aussa, 





in which the former were defeated. 
November 23rd.—-The Italian headquarters reported the surrender 


at Gorahai of Hussen Haile of the Ogaden Rer Dalal district, and of 
several other Chiefs of Central and Southern Ogaden. The area 
involved was stated to be some 40,000 square miles, with a population 
of about 80,000.. 

This gave the Italians, it was claimed, command of the valleys 
of the Webbe Shibeli and the Fafan. 

November 24th.—The Italians were reported to have occupied 
Ado, a town 20 miles north-west of Walwal. 

Abyssinian forces, under Fitorari Shefara, reported the recapture 
of Gabridihari. 

November 25th.—Italian headquarters announced the opening at 
Adowa of the first Italian school for native children. It was also 
reported that borings for petrol were being made in the plain near 
Massawa. 

A Government communiqué reported a successful action against 
an Italian convoy near Halawa, in the north, behind the Italian lines. 

General Graziani’s headquarters announced the defeat of an 
Abyssinian force under Ras Desta, the Emperor’s son-in-law, near 
Lamma-Shilindi, in the Juba area, some 60 miles north of Dolo. 

November 26th.—The death of Lij Yasu, the ex-Emperor, was 
announced. 

Marshal Badoglio landed at Massawa. 

An official statement issued in Addis Ababa reported that 
Gorahai had been evacuated by the Italians, who had retired in con- 
fusion, and that after an engagement at Anale Gerlogubi had also 


been abandoned. 
November 27th.—Abyssinian reports from the Dolo sector claimed 
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a success against an Italian force advancing up the valley of the Ganale 
Dorya, which was dispersed. 

A communiqué issued in the capital reported that the Italians 
appeared to be evacuating Makale and falling back on Adigrat. 

November 28th.—The Emperor left the capital for Dessie. 

November 29th.—Marshal Badoglio informed representatives oj 
the press that henceforward the censorship of messages sent to Europe 
would be more rigid. 

General Nasibu, the commander in the Harar area, stated that 
since an engagement in which his troops had killed 350 Italians ang 
captured three tanks, they had been clamouring to be led to the attack 
The Italians were immobilized, be claimed, except for their air raids, 

News reached the capital from Harar that Walwal was again 
in the hands of the Ras Desta’s troops. Daggah Bur was stated to 
be in ruins following persistent attacks from the air; but the loss of 
life was reported to be small. 

An official Italian communiqué stated that Walwal was still in 
Italian occupation, and the troop movements in that area were merely 
the prelude to an organized forward move. ; 

November 30th.—Italian reports stated that the rebellion of 
Mohamed Yayo, Sultan of Aussa, had “ now entered upon its decisive 
phase,” and the Sultan had ordered his tribesmen to attack caravans 
carrying supplies, etc., from French and British Somaliland. Two 
successful raids had already been made on Abyssinian positions and 
lines of communication. 

Reports from Jijiga stated that Gabridihari had been reoccupied 
by the Abyssinians. Gorahai was not occupied by either side, the 
Italians having abandoned it. Abyssinian patrols had entered the 
place against orders, but had since left. 

December 2nd—It was officially announced that all military forces 
had been evacuated from Harar in order to spare the civilian popula- 
tion from the effects of possible aerial bombardment, and the League 
Secretariat was informed accordingly, with a request that the States- 
members should be advised of the action. 

Reports from Jijiga stated that Abyssinian troops were moving 
south from there, as part of Dejasmatch Nasibu’s plan to fill up gaps 
in the southern front preparatory to a general advance. 

The bombing of Daggah Bur by the Italians was reported to have 
resulted in no loss of life, in spite of 500 bombs being dropped. 

Italian reports stated that Fitorari Hagos of Shire had submitted 
at Adowa. He was Deputy for Tigré to the Abyssinian Parliament. 

Reports circulated via Jibuti stated that Somalis were deserting 
from the Italian forces in the south. 

December 3rd.—An Italian communiqué reported the repulse 
with loss of an attack by 200 Abyssinians in the region south of the 
Abaro Pass. Italian columns were understood to be combing the 
heights and valleys of the Tembien zone. 

An Addis Ababa report stated that the troops in the Tembien 
area claimed to have put 500 Italians to flight, and to have captured 
many machine guns. 


Australia. 
November 26th.—The All-Australian Trades Union Congress 
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- overseas to take part in a capitalist war. 

ain 

to Austria. 

of November 20th.—It was learnt that Major Fey had the previous 

day resigned the chief command of the Vienna Heimwehr in favour 

= of Prince Starhemberg. 

ly November 28th.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of 
Hungary arrived in Vienna on an official visit. 

of Speaking in the Diet the Foreign Minister said that Austrian 

ve relations with Italy were founded “on solid ground,” and Italy had 

s repeatedly, by word and deed, given proof of her interest in Austrian 

0 independence. Relations with France and Great Britain had become 

d of “a most friendly and hearty character,” and those with Germany 
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decided, by 4 votes, to include in its programme a provision for 
Australian defence. 

November 27th.—The Government’s reply to the Italian Note of 
November 11th emphasized that the League’s stand for settling disputes 
peacefully made the League a reality and revived the hopes of small 
nations. This aspect was regarded as of very great importance by 
the Australian people. 

November 28th.—The Trades Union Congress, by 78 votes to 41, 
voted against the imposition of sanctions, on the ground that they 
committed organized labour to support the sending of armed forces 



























had of late become more normal. All reports of negotiations between 
Germany and Austria, however, were quite without foundation. 

Austria’s attitude towards the East African conflict had been 
dictated neither by passion nor by any preconceived opinion, but 
coincided with “ our conception of the rights and duties of a sovereign 
State and member of the League.”’ As regards the export of arms, 
etc., Austria’s position was defined by the stipulations of the Peace 
Treaties. 

November 29th.—An official communiqué regarding the visit of 
the Hungarian Ministers stated that the conversations were in line 
with previous discussions, and had “‘ demonstrated a perfect identity 
of views on the general situation and confirmed afresh the intentions, 
as laid down in the Pact of Rome, of Hungary and Austria to co- 
operate in future as closely as possible whenever the interests of the 


two countries are in question.” 



















Brazil. 


November 24th.—A battalion at Natal revolted and took possession 
of the town, while another battalion attacked loyal troops at Recife 
(the capital of Pernambuco) and captured a suburb. 

The leaders were non-commissioned officers, who were reported 
to be acting under the direction of Luis Prestes, who was known as 
“the Communist leader for all South America.” 

An outbreak was also reported from the State of Parafia. The 
President asked the Federal Congress to declare martial law for two 
months “ in order to overcome an extremist plot to change not only 
the political but the social order.” The plot was believed to have 
branches in all the States of the Republic, he stated, and there was 
proof of an intention to implant a Communist régime. 
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November 25th.—Fighting was reported from Socorro and Jabato, 
and the rebels were driven out of the former place. . 

November 26th.—The National Legislature passed a measure 
placing the whole country under Martial Law. 

Over 100 arrests of extremists were reported, including the office; 
in charge of the training of Reserve officers in Rio. 

November 27th.—Army cadets in Rio seized the Aviation Schoo! 
and some barracks, but were attacked and forced to surrender, with 
heavy losses. Government forces recaptured Natal. 

November 28th.—Recife was cleared of rebel forces, and the rising 
was officially announced to have been completely suppressed. 


Bulgaria. 

November 23rd.—The Cabinet resigned, following the resignation 
of the Minister of Finance (on November 17th), and of the Minister of 
Railways. The King accepted the resignation and asked M. Kiossei- 
vanoff, the Foreign Minister, to form a new Cabinet. 

M. Kiosseivanoff did so, retaining the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
and appointing General Sapoff Minister of the Interior; M. Guneff. 
Finance ; Dr. Pesheff, Justice ; General Lukoff, War ; General Jovoft, 
Education ; M. Valeff, Trade ; Professor Atanasoff, Agriculture ; and 
M. Geneff, Public Works. 

It was understood that in foreign policy the Cabinet would con- 
tinue to work for a closer rapprochement with all neighbouring States 
and in domestic affairs would adhere closely to the manifesto of 
April 22nd, 1935, in which the King announced that there would be 
‘““no deviation from the path followed since May, 1934,” and “no 


return to the past.” 


Canada. 


November 20th.—The Government concluded a new Trade Agree- 
ment with New Zealand to replace the pact signed on April 23rd, 1932. 

November 21st.—Figures were published showing that in October 
exports of nickel to Italy had increased enormously, and represented 
86 per cent. of the total export to that country. 

December ist.—The Acting Premier issued a statement reiterating 
Canada’s willingness to take part in financial and economic sanctions 
against Italy, with reservations as to military sanctions, as stated by 
the Premier on October 29th. It added, however, that when the 
delegate at Geneva moved for the inclusion of oil, coal and steel in 
economic sanctions he had acted on his own initiative and without 
authority from the Government. 

With regard to future developments, Canada would continue, 
with other members of the League, to consider changes in the situation 
as they arose, including any proposal for the revision of economic 


sanctions. 
China. 
November 19th.—General Sung Cheh-yuan was understood to 
have received instructions from the Nanking Government to cease 
negotiations with General Doihara. 


November 20th.—The Japanese civil and military authorities in 
Nanking were understood to have assured Chiang Kai-shek that Japan 
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jid not wish to exert pressure on the Northern leaders to establish 
an autonomous régime, and still less to resort to military action for 
that purpose. 

According to Chinese reports, General Doihara had exceeded his 
authority and been refused the support of the Japanese Government, 
and the negotiations were to be carried on between Chiang Kai-shek 
and Mr. Ariyoshi, who came to Nanking for that purpose. 

Sung Cheh-yuan left Peking for Tientsin, while Han Fu-chu 
Chairman of the Shantung Government) and Shang Chen (Chairman 
of the Shansi Government), who had been expected to come to Peking 
to meet General Doihara, remained in their respective capitals. 

Report by Rengo Agency ve autonomy movement. (See Japan). 

November 21st.—The Japanese military authorities in Peking 
were stated to maintain the attitude that there could be no question 
of transferring any negotiations to Nanking (?.e., to Chiang Kai-shek) 
because the question of autonomy was a local matter which must 
work itself out in North China. 

November 22nd.—Japanese newspaper correspondents in North 
China ascribed the failure of the five provinces to declare their 
autonomy to the duplicity of Chiang Kai-shek, who had divided the 
local leaders by falsely declaring that he had reached an understanding 
with the Japanese Ambassador. 

November 24th.—Mr. Yin Ju-ken, the chief official in the de- 
militarized zone issued a declaration at Tungchow (14 miles east of 
Peking) announcing the formation of an autonomous régime, with 
the title of the East Hopei Anti-Communist Autonomous Council. It 
comprized nine members, five of whom were commanders of the 
special police in the zone. The area concerned extended to about 
10,000 square miles. 

Mr. Yin issued a statement saying that the Council had been 
formed to combat communism and the National Government’s new 
currency measures in North China. 

A number of Peking intellectuals issued a circular telegram strongly 
opposing any movement for autonomy, and urging the National 
Government to use the energies of the whole nation to preserve the 
territorial and administrative integrity of the country. 

The Kuomintang Congress concluded in Shanghai with the election 
of Chiang Kai-shek as head of the new Central Executive Committee 
and of Wang Ching-wei as a member, though he was not present. 

The Congress endorsed the Government’s pacific policy towards 
Japan, and Chiang Kai-shek made a speech in which he pointed out 
that there was no perpetual friendship nor everlasting enmity among 
nations ; statesmen must therefore consider the interests of the people 
as a whole. A people seeking salvation must apply diligently to their 
task and do their utmost to help themselves. 

The revolutionary process was still going on in China and they 
must not forget the fundamental work of building a strong national 
foundation ; they must also learn to adjust themselves to the quickly 
changing conditions in their relations with other nations. 

November 25th.—Mr. Yin formally inaugurated the Autonomous 
Council at Tungchow in the presence of the nine members, no one else 
attending. He later handed to journalists copy of a telegram to the 
Governors of the five Provinces urging them to join the movement. 
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He declared that the Council had been formed without pressure from 
the Japanese (his wife was Japanese and his brother-in-law the Com. 
mandant of the Japanese Embassy guard) and the movement was 
autonomous, not separatist. 

The Council intended to control the railway, but did not propose 
to interfere with the Customs and Salt Administrations, or the Kailan 
mines. 

Mr. Yin also issued a manifesto charging the Kuomintang with 
a number of “ crimes,” including invoking Western assistance. 

Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, who was in Peking, informed the press 
that all the reports reaching him showed that the Govetnment’s 
currency reforms were accepted, and welcomed, in every part of the 
country. They had not been instigated by himself, he added, and 
were simply a further step in the policy which the Government started 
when it went off silver by imposing a silver export tax. The purpose 
of his visit had been to discover if the countries interested in China 
could not assist her in stabilizing her currency. 

He also said that he had not met a single Chinese who supported 
the autonomy movement, or who believed that the masses desired it. 
The Northern Provinces were too small, in his opinion, to maintain 
economically a separate financial administration. 

An attempt to seize Tientsin was made by a small band, who 
were at once disarmed by the local authorities. 

November 26th.—The National Government ordered the arrest 
of Yin Ju-ken, and instructed the Northern authorities to suppress 
all “‘ autonomy ” movements where possible. 

Sung Cheh-yuan was appointed pacification commissioner for 
Hopei and Chahar. (He had some 60,000 troops at his disposal.) 

The Peking Military Council was abolished and its functions 
transferred to a commission in Nanking, under Chiang Kai-shek. At 
the same time a branch of the Executive Yuan was opened in Peking, 
with Ho Ying-chin, the Minister of War, in charge, as chief repre- 
sentative of the National Government in North China. 

The authorities in Nanking were reported to have accepted Tokyo’s 
three points as a basis for negotiations with Japan ; i.e., (1) a common 
defence against Communism; (2) the more thorough suppression of 
anti- Japanese activities; and (3) the co-operation of China, Japan 
and Manchukuo. 

The Japanese Legation Guard in Peking was increased in strength 
by 500 men, and it was reported in the capital that 12,000 troops from 
Manchukuo had arrived at the Kupeikuo Pass on the Great Wall. 

November 27th.—Japanese troops occupied Changyimen station, 
in the south-west corner of Peking, and Fengtai, a junction south of 
the city, giving them control of the railways of North China. 

The military authorities stated that this action was taken to 
prevent the removal of rolling stock southward, which would isolate 
the Japanese troops in Peking. 

More Japanese troops arrived in Tientsin. 

November 28th.—Most of the Japanese troops at the two railway 
stations were withdrawn, but a few were left to check the movements 
of trains. 

A spokesman of the Japanese army stated that they had occupied 
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the junctions because in the previous 10 days 400 wagons had been 
taken south without any corresponding return. 

Sung Cheh-yuan refused the post of Pacification Commissioner 
for Hopei and Chahar. 

November 29th.—The Foreign Office protested to the Japanese 
Ambassador against the part Japanese officers were alleged to have 
taken in the movement for autonomy, and reiterated the desire of the 
Government to settle problems in North China through diplomatic 
channels. It declared that there was no popular wish for autonomy, 
and that the movement had been engineered by dissatisfied elements 
acting with the connivance of Japanese army officers. 

The Foreign Office also protested against the occupation of the 
two railway stations near Peking, and the local authorities in Hopei 
protested to the local Japanese military leaders against the construction 
of an aerodrome at Tientsin. 

November 30th.—Wang Ching-wei resigned his offices of Prime 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs on the ground of ill-health. 
He had not yet recovered from the injuries received on November Ist. 

Sung Cheh-yuan was understood to have telegraphed to Chiang 
Kai-shek expressing his inability to control the situation. 

December 1st.—Further Japanese troops arrived at Shanhaikwan 
and the Japanese military authorities at Tientsin requested the local 
Chinese authorities to provide accommodation for more troops there, 
with headquarters at the railway station. 

December 2nd.—The Communist army under Ho Lung and 
Hsiao Keh was reported to be moving westward into Kweichow and 
Kwangsi. 

Ho Ying-chin, the Minister of War, arrived in Peking to confer 
with Shang Chen, the head of the Shansi Government. Chen Yi, 
Governor of Fukien, also arrived in Peking, after seeing Japanese 
officials in Tientsin. 

The Mayors of Peking and Tientsin were reported to have tele- 
graphed to Nanking asking the National Government to take immediate 
measures in the North, failing which they would have to proclaim 
autonomy in their areas. 

Ambassador in London’s visit to the British Foreign Secretary. 
(See Great Britain). 

It was understood that the Charge d’Affaires in Paris had called 
upon M. Laval to communicate to him the views of the Chinese 
Government on the action of the Japanese in North China. 

December 3rd.—Hsiung Shih-huei, Governor of Kiangsi, also 
arrived in Peking to confer with the local leaders. 

















































Czechoslovakia. 


_ November 30th.—The Government were understood to have in- 
formed the League that they accepted in principle the proposed 
embargo on the export of oil, coal, iron and steel to Italy. 


Egypt. 


November 21st.—A ‘‘ day of mourning,” arranged by the Wafd 
as a demonstration against Great Britain, passed off without incident 
except for some interruption of business. The Egyptian lawyers in 
Cairo and Alexandria refused to appear. 
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Combined Fleet exercises off Alexandria were witnessed py 
several members of the Cabinet and a number of leading Egyptians 
as well as by the British High Commissioner. 

November 23rd.—The senior magistrates in the Egyptian Courts 
and the Egyptian Judges in the Mixed Courts made a protest against 
the “ interference ” of Great Britain in Egyptian affairs. 

Mahomed Pasha Mahmud, as leader of the Liberal Constitutional 
Party, issued a manifesto appealing for a united front in order to 
realize complete independence for the country. He proposed that 
all parties should agree to accept the draft treaty negotiated by 
Mustapha Pasha Nahas and the British Acting High Commissioner 
in 1930, leaving the status of the Sudan to be settled later. If the 
British Government agreed to declare their acceptance of it in the 
House of Commons, the Constitution of 1923 could be restored, a 
General Election held, and the Treaty ratified. 

November 26th.—The Wafd issued a counter-manifesto insisting 
on the restoration of the 1923 Constitution as the first step towards 
the completion of independence, and an essential condition for opening 
negotiations with Great Britain. 

November 27th.—The Cabinet adopted the report of a Ministerial 
Committee on the application of sanctions. 

November 28th.—A Royal Rescript was published giving effect 
to sanctions. By this imports from Italy, and certain exports— 
including animals and manganese ore—were prohibited. 

December 2nd.—A riot occurred in Cairo when a crowd of Wafd 
students attacked Mahmud Pasha’s house. This followed the issue 
of a public appeal by the Wafd, a few days earlier, for funds to carry 
on the “struggle for independence,” to which Mahmud Pasha had 
replied, in a counter-manifesto, warning the public not to subscribe 
to it, as it would only be spent in useless propaganda. 

Wafd demonstrations also took place in the European quarter 
of Cairo, when the crowd shouted ‘“‘ Down with Hoare!” and * Long 
live Nahas, the leader of the Revolution ! ” 

December 2znd.—The Foreign Minister handed to the Italian 
Minister the reply of the Government to the protest against the 
application of sanctions. This pointed out that Italy herself voted 
for the League resolution providing for the collaboration of non- 
member States in the application of Article 16 of the Covenant, and 
for sanctions against States which faiied to respect it. 

Sanctions came into force. 


France. 

November 20th.—Following a meeting of the Cabinet a statement 
was issued explaining that judicial and administrative enquiries had 
been opened into the incidents at Limoges, with a view tc the taking, 
if necessary, of “‘ measures to punish any faults committed and per- 
manently to prevent their repetition.” 

November 21st.—The Bank rate was raised to 5 per cent., but 
gold continued to be exported. The losses of the Bank of France 
for the week ended November 15th were stated to be 993 million 
francs, and a further 1,000 million were estimated to have been with- 
drawn since that date. 
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It was believed that much of this was being hoarded, and not 
xported abroad. 

Ambassador’s conversation with Herr Hitler. (See Germany). 

November 22nd.—The reply of the Government to the Italian Note 
/ November 11th was published. This stated that the Government 
sould “ bear witness to the constant concern of the Council of the 
ieague, fully conscious of the gravity of its responsibilities, to deal 
impartially by taking into the fullest possible account the legitimate 
nterests of Italy.” 

The Government limited themselves “‘ to the reminder that on 
October 7th the delegates of all the Governments represented on the 
(ouncil—the delegate of Italy excepted—comparing the uncontested 
‘acts with the imperative provisions of the Covenant, were obliged to 
note that the Italian Government had had recourse to war in violation 
of Article 12. . . . From the situation thus created arose unavoidable 
consequences. To have repudiated the obligation of the Covenant 
vould have been to compromize seriously for the future the possi- 
bilities of applying provisions which constitute an essential element 
of the collective security assured to the members of the League.” 

The Government were none the less in agreement with other 
members of the League in judging that the application of the rules 
of the Covenant morally imposed on them the duty of seeking as 
rapidly as possible a peaceful settlement of the conflict. While 
awaiting this settlement they wished “to affirm that none of these 
measures (enjoined by the Covenant) has, with regard to Italy, the 
character of a hostile act that the Italian Government ascribed to it.” 

November 23rd.—The Finance Committee of the Chamber com- 
pleted the examination of the revised sections of the Budget, after 
readjusting several items with a view to easing the position of the low- 
paid officials and civil servants, without raising the income tax. The 
Budget then showed a surplus of 20 million francs, leaving out of 
account the special credits for armaments and national equipment 
totalling some 6,000 millions, to be covered by loans. 

Expenditure in the main part of the Budget was shown as 40,000 
millions, as compared with an estimated total of 47,800 millions in 
1934-35. 

November 25th.—-The Bank rate was raised to 6 per cent., and 
the rate for advances against gold and for advances on paper securities 
to 7 per cent. 

The losses of gold during the week ended November 2Ist were 
stated to total 1,400 million francs, bringing the gold reserve of the 
Bank of France toa figure below 70,000 millions (say £953 million) 
the lowest level since 1926. 

It was understood that the Governors of the Bank remained 
determined to keep the franc on gold unless and until a genera! stabili- 
zation of currencies could be obtained. 

November 26th._-M. Laval broadcast an address to the nation 
in which he reviewed the record of his Cabinet, and said 500 decree 
laws bore witness to the importance of a work that would have required 
several years of Parliamentary discussion to achieve. 

The country ought to have the wisdom and energy to adjust its 
expenditure to its revenue ; once one abandoned the rigour indispen- 
sable to the management of State finance one inevitably finished in 
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the fall of the currency. He repudiated the idea that the franc could 
support another fall in its value, and said he considered it to be 
dangerous, and it was to prevent devaluation that they had acted, 


““T reject devaluation,” he went on, “as an easy way out which 
would be all the more dangerous if it happened on the eve of an electora} 
consultation. In a few months the exceptional resources that it would 
produce would be absorbed by fresh expenses, and we should find 
ourselves with depreciated currency faced by the same financial diff- 
culties that we have wished to conquer by courageous efforts of 
economy.” 

On Thursday it would be the destiny of the franc which was at 
issue. That question settled, the Government were ready to examine 
all the political problems. As regards the “‘ preoccupations of another 
kind” that had arisen, the Government were responsible for order 
and the security of the citizen, and would undertake to safeguard 
their Republican institutions; ‘‘no section,” he added, “has the 
right to substitute its own authority for that of the State.” 

If the existing regulations were inadequate (to prevent incidents 
such as that at Limoges) they would extend them, but the Government 
would impose on all parties respect for the law; and he appealed to 
all Frenchmen not to parade their differences before the world. It 
was only by national reconciliation that the country could assure its 
safety. 

As to foreign policy M. Laval stressed the necessity of a continuous 
and effective co-operation with Great Britain, and said he hoped the 
moment would come when Signor Mussolini would agree to make 
peace. In constant collaboration with Britain they had done everything 
possible to localize the conflict, and to prevent its extension. From 
the beginning they had been in agreement over the avoidance of 
military sanctions, as well as any measures likely to lead to a naval 
blockade. The closing of the Suez Canal had never been considered. 
In the peace settlement, when it came, the League Covenant and the 
interests of Italy would have to be recognized. Then there could be 
a return to Stresa, for he was convinced that Italy was anxious to play 
her part in the organization of peace in Europe. France was attached 
to that system, and he wished it to be strengthened by every possible 
means. 

In conclusion, he said the Franco-Soviet Pact was not directed 
against any country, and the Government had just pointed that out to 
Herr Hitler. ‘‘ We have turned our backs,” be said, “on none of 
our friendships.” 

The Government decided to adopt definite measures against 
illegal arming and parading, to be based on a report (the “‘ Chauvin 
Report ”) which called for the prohibition of political associations 
which organized armed parades in the streets or carried on military 
exercises without authorization. 

The Government also decided that responsibility for action 
against breaches of the law must rest with the Courts, and not with 
the Government themselves or with the Prefect. 

November 27th.—The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber 
adopted a report in favour of ratifying the Pact with the Soviet Govern- 
ment (signed on May 2nd, 1935) holding that it was essentially defensive, 
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was in conformity with the Covenant, and was open to other countries 
to }oIn. 

~ The Socialist-Radicals decided not to join the Socialists and 
Communists in drafting a vote of censure on the Government. 

November 28th.—The Socialist-Radicals held a final meeting at 
which M. Herriot obtained a majority of 39 to 28 in favour of support- 
ing the Government in the first division (on the question of procedure) 
in the Chamber. 

The Chamber reassembled, and M. Laval put the question of 
confidence on the demand that the financial policy of the Government 
should be discussed first. He said they asked for the immediate dis- 
cussion of two interpellations on financial policy, but they did not 
want to evade any responsibilities, and the discussion of the report 
on the political leagues could begin on December 3rd. 

The spokesman of the Socialist-Radicals stated that his party 
would vote for the Government on the question of procedure, not 
because they blindly approved the decree laws or underestimated the 
importance of the internal problem, but because they wanted a 
deliberate and calm debate, which would not increase the existing 


confusion. 
The division on the vote of confidence resulted in the Government 


obtaining 345 votes and the Opposition 225. 

M. Laval received Signor Cerruti, to whom he was understood to 
have declared very clearly that in the event of any attack on British 
forces because of action resulting from a decision of the League, France 
would instantly range herself on the side of Britain. 

November 29th.—The debate on financial policy ended in the passing 
of a resolution, presented by a group of Deputies of the Right Centre, 
by 324 votes to 247, giving a Government majority of 77. The Radical 
group was divided on the question of their attitude to the Government, 
and the Left wing of the party refused to accept the resolution drafted 
by the party leaders, which contained an expression of confidence 
inthe Government. The resolution voted on was accordingly submitted 
by the Right Centre. 

During the debate several Deputies spoke in favour of devaluation, 
and M. Déat (the Neo-Socialist) said there had been 25,000 million 
francs worth of deflation since 1932, and that the experiment had 
failed. 
M. Reynaud pointed out that there had been outflows of gold 
from Belgium, Great Britain, and the U.S.A., but as soon as their 
currencies ceased to be overvalued the gold at once returned. He 
contrasted the returned prosperity in countries of the “ sterling bloc ’ 
with conditions in the so-called “ gold bloc.” France was climbing 
a ladder of poverty, and she had 36,000 more unemployed than last 
year. French gold prices were too high abroad, while paper prices 
were too low at home. 

The Minister of Finance said a prompt vote of the Chamber was 
necessary to defeat a “ violent attack on the franc.” He acknowledged 
that he had been obliged to obtain discounts of Treasury bonds by 
the Bank of France to the amount of 4,000 millions, and there had 
been loans from other sources. The Government were determined 
to practise a cheap money policy, and to defend the franc against 


all attacks. 
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M. Laval, replying to the debate, pointed out that an electora| 
programme was not enough to fill a deficit of 10,000 million francs anq 
to borrow 20,000 millions more. A lower rate of interest and the 
return of Government securities to par were, however, certain Signs 
of recovery ; it was true that this had not yet been achieved, but the 
Chamber must not be impatient. 

The vote represented a ratification by the Chamber of the financia| 
decrees issued during July-November. Provision was made in the 
resolution for the prompt application of the revision of certain of the 
cuts concerning ex-Servicemen, the lower grades of officials, bond- 
holders and railway men. 

November 30th.—The leader of the Francist Party and several oj 
his followers were arrested at Strasbourg, while holding a meeting 
which had been prohibited by the Prefect of the Department. (The 
Francists were known as extreme Fascists). The police action was 
taken under recent instructions authorizing Prefects to prevent any 
meeting which appeared likely to lead to a disturbance of public order. 

M. Laval again received the Italian Ambassador, through whom 
he was reported to have made an appeal to Signor Mussolini to begin 
negotiations for a settlement of the conflict. 

December i1st.—The tone of the French press became noticeably 
firmer on the subject of sanctions, and some papers made it clear that 
the responsibility for avoiding an aggravation of the situation rested 
with Italy. 

The formation was announced of an organization entitled the 
** Association France-Allemagne.” 

December 3rd.—The debate on the Fascist leagues began in the 


Chamber, and a Radical Deputy accused the Croix de Feu of main- 
taining an elaborate military organization, and of constituting a 
menace to the Republic. He also charged the Government with 
collusion with the League. 


Germany. 

November 21st.—-Dr. Schacht issued an order that all officially- 
appointed Jewish stockbrokers and their representatives on all ex- 
changes should give up their offices the following day. This instruction 
was issued on the ground of the order issued on November 14th under 
the Nuremberg Citizenship Law. 

Herr Hitler received the French Ambassador, and a statement 
was issued to the effect that “the conversation was inspired by a 
friendly spirit on both sides, and offered an opportunity of confirming 
the good-will of both Governments.”’ 

Public announcements were made that all male citizens born in 
1913 and 1916 would become liable for military and labour service 
in 1936. 

November 22nd.—Dr. Bannasch, financial adviser to the Bishop 
of Berlin, and his secretary were arrested, and their offices searched. 

November 23rd.—The Bishop of Meissen, Dr. Legge, was fined 
100,000 marks for a breach of the exchange regulations through 
negligence. His brother and financial adviser was sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude, five years’ loss of civil rights, and a fine of 
70,000 marks for beirg party to the smuggling abroad of funds, and 
the Vicar-General of the diocese was sentenced to three years’ penal 
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servitude, loss of civil rights, and a heavy fine. 
November 25th.—-The Chief Burgomaster of Berlin was expelled 
from the Nazi Party, the reason given being that his household had 
made purchases in Jewish shops. 
The Ministry of Propaganda issued an order forbidding the use 
of pseudonyms by Jewish artists, writers, etc. 
A Court at Rostock endorsed the decision of a Chancery Court 

























nancia 
In the in forbidding the sale of land to a Jew, stating that according to the 
of the Nazi Party programme, which was valid law, only Germans by blood 
bond. could be owners of German soil. 
It was reported that the Communist Party had succeeded in 
Tal of sending a number of delegates from various parts of the country to 
eeting Brussels, where a conference was held, at which a central committee 
(The was elected. Resolutions were passed in favour of a united front 
L Was between the two Labour parties (Communists and Social Democrats) 
any ind of collaboration among all the opponents of the Government, 
der including peasants, Catholics, Opposition Protestants, and members 
vhom of the middle classes. 
egin November 27th.—Herr Hitler received Herr Kerrl, who sub- 
sequently met representatives of the Confessional organizations and 
ably of the Prussian Confessional Council of Brethren. Herr Kerrl, was 
that reported to have threatened these bodies with forcible dissolution 
Sted and to have delivered an-address expounding Nazi principles and aims. 
He also declared that not a single German Christian Bishop or 
the Dean could be removed from office, and the Confessionals would have 
to co-operate with them. In conclusion, he was understood to have 
the given them till December 2nd to accept the situation, failing which 
un- the Confessional organizations would be dissolved and State Com- 
4 missioners appointed. 





November 29th.—It was reported that the trustee funds of the 
Confessional Movement had been confiscated by the secret police. 

A Nazi Party rally was held at the opening of a new Sports 
Stadium in Berlin, and Herr Hitler made a speech in which he em- 
phasized that the Nazi régime talked to the masses, and would 
continually talk to them, in order to keep its authority, and explain 
why people had to obey. 

He claimed that there was no difference between the Party’s 
actions and the expectations of the German people. That they had 
conquered the people could not be denied ; “ for otherwise, we should 
not be here —we are here, and here we shall stay.” 

There was no one to succeed them; no one had the necessary 
popularity. He himself had become popular because he had had the 
courage to be unpopular. There were difficulties, but they had the 
strength of the people behind them in overcoming them; he had 
opposed the big organizations ; he would not stop before the pigmy 
remnants. 

Even the raw material difficulty they would solve ; but it would 
be easier to do that, he concluded, if the rest of the world were not mad. 

The Information Service of the Confessional Churches published 
the addresses made to the Confessional bodies by Herr Kerrl on 
November 27th. 

November 30th.—-Police headquarters in Berlin sent an order to 
the Council of Brethren of the Confessional Synod imposing a censor- 
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ship in advance on all writings or picture material multigraphed fo, 
distribution. 

In a speech in Berlin on Company Law Reform, at the th Sessioy 
of the Academy for German Law, Dr. Schacht issued a further Warning 
against the application of Nazi ideas in the economic field. An 
industry, he said, which did not avail itself of the modern mechanic) 
means of production could not equip a nation of 65 millions for the 
competition in international economic life. An agricultural policy 
which made advance in the direction of ttilizing modern laboy;. 
saving machines difficult could not win the “ battle of supplies,” jo, 
serve the welfare of the whole people. 

He pointed out that a large army was essential to the security 
of their existence, and modern armed forces more than anything else 
demanded a capitalized supporting structure, and the highest develop. 
ment of capitalized industry. No handicraft or peasant romanticism 
of the past could be a substitute for the industrial workers’ aptitude 
for tending machines. 

It was impossible for the State alone to build up so large and 
diversified a capital machinery as they required, and owing to the 
country’s poverty only large concerns were able to solve the financial 
problems to which new technical developments gave rise. The joint 
stock company provided the best means for collecting and utilizing 
the savings of many people for the provision of capital equipment. 
He also urged the necessity of a free capital market. 

Referring to the application of the leadership principle to industry, 
he pointed out that leaders were born, not made, and there were more 
leader posts than leaders. To apply the principle of leadership to 
every stocking factory made it ridiculous. 

In conclusion, he said: ‘* We must not forget that our entire 
economic system is bound up with the economy of foreign lands by 
a thousand threads, whether we like it or not. Autarchy—we learn 
every day—is only possible when sufficient foreign currency is available 
to meet fresh deficits. Foreign currency does not fall from heaven, 
but can be obtained only by increased enterprize.” 

December 1st.—-Dr. Niemdller read from his pulpit the police 
order, and said its purpose was to destroy all cohesion within the 
Movement. No other means for communicating information re- 
mained than reading it from the pulpit. 

Referring to Herr Kerrl’s threat of November 27th and his remark 
that he would no longer tolerate the use of the word “ heresy,”’ he 
said the Minister was reducing the Church to a state of absolute slavery 
to a high-handed State, and was trying to compel the Church to 
tolerate the “ racial heresy ”’ and poison itself with such doctrines. 

December 2nd.—It was understood that Dr. Legge, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Meissen, had been called to Rome by the Vatican 
to report on the German situation. 

Herr Kerrl issued an ordinance under the Church Law providing 
that wherever administrative Church bodies had been formed under 
that Law (i.e., the Reich and Prussian Church Committees and various 
regional Church Councils) Church associations or groups were not 
permitted to exercise executive or administrative functions. 

Such functions included the appointment of pastors, the examina- 
tion and ordination of theological candidates, parish inspections, the 
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ievy and aamunistration of Church taxes, etc., the summoning of 
synods, and other activities. The freedom of preaching in the Church 
and the promotion of religious companionship in Church associations 






1S 

warnin were declared to be unaffected. - 

Id. Ap In a statement to the press the Minister said that when he formed 

Chania) the Reich and Regional Church Committees he regarded them as 
for the organs for the building up of a new Evangelical Church. He used 
Policy the word “new” because there could really be no talk of a German 





Evangelical Church when it was split into three groups. 

The Church itself had approached the State for help, because 
: no longer felt capable of restoring order. The Church that was 
wanted, by people all over the country, was “not a State Church, 
but an inwardly free, absolutely independent, Church which, never- 
theless, through its new conception, would quite voluntarily march 
with the State in which it must work and live.” 

The Nazi Peasants’ Congress concluded its session at Goslar, 
after being addressed by Herr Darré and Herr Himmler. 

December 3rd.—Five ordinations were carried out at Dahlem by 
Dr. Dibelius and Dr. Niemdller in defiance of Herr Kerrl’s ordinance. 




















Great Britain. 
November 22nd. —The King approved the following appointments : 













izi 

mh Lord Privy Seal, Viscount Halifax ; Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald ; Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

try, Mr. J. H. Thomas; and Secretary of State for War, Mr. A. Duff 

nore Cooper. 

) i. The Foreign Secretary handed to the Italian Ambassador the 
Government’s reply to the Italian Note of November 11th. This 

tire stated that they were “‘ bound to emphasize that, having themselves 

by taken part in the discussions at Geneva, they are in a position to 

arn bear witness to the constant anxiety evidenced alike by the Council, 





the Assembly, and by the other organs of the League . . . to carry 
out their duties in a spirit of impartiality and to concede the utmost 
possible weight to the legitimate interests of Italy.” No useful 
purpose could, therefore, be served by reopening discussion of the 
questions raised. 

After a reference to the Council decision of October 7th, with 
the consequences which inevitably ensued, the reply declared the 
Government’s anxiety to facilitate a settlement, and went on: “ But 
they are unable whollv to pass over the implication contained in the 
last paragraph of the Note . . . which refers to the ‘ free and sovereign 
judgment ’ which his Majesty’s Government are alleged to be at liberty 
to apply to the determination of their course of action. His Majesty’s 
Government, in subscribing to the Covenant, did not, indeed, abandon 
or renounce their own free and sovereign judgmert, but undertook to 
exercise it thenceforth in accordance with the obligations of that 
instrument. No other attitude is open to them... .” 

November 25th.—The final returns of the Election were received, 
and showed that the Unionists had 387 seats; Liberal National, 33 ; 
National Labour, 8; and National, 3. Total 431. 

Labour obtained 154 seats; Liberals, 17; Independent Liberals, 
4; LL.P., 4; Independents, 4; and Communists, 1. Total 184, 
which included one Independent who was expected to vote generally 
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for the Government, and 2 Irish Nationalist Abstentionists, who h,», 
agreed not to take their seats. The Government accordingly hag , 
working majority of abcut 250. 

Out of an electorate of 29,534,630 persons, 22,001,837 went ; 
the poll, and 11,792,332 votes were cast for candidates supporting 
the Government ; 9,991,839 for Opposition supporters ; and 217,664 
for Independents. The Unionist Party received 10,488,626 vote: 
and the Labour Party 8,325,260. This latter figure was almoy 
identical with the number of Labour votes in 1929, but since tha; 
date the electorate had increased by some 2} million voters. 

November 28th.—-The appointments of the Junior Ministers were 
announced, thus completing the Government. They included Lor 
Stanley, as Parliamentary and Financia! Secretary to the Admiralty - 
Sir Victor Warrender, as Financial Secretary to the War Office : an 
Mr. W. S. Morrison, as Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 

The personnel of the Cabinet was as before the Election, excep; 
that Lord Halifax was Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House 0 
Lords, and Mr. A. Duff Cooper was Secretary for War. 

November 29th.—In a speech at Dundee Mr. Baldwin appealed 
to manufacturers who were in a position to extend or start new ip. 
dustries to establish their factories in Lanarkshire, Durham, or othe 
depressed areas. International trade, which was the basis of mos 
of the trade of those areas, had been checked by economic nationalism 
and by the stoppage of emigration. 

December 2nd.—The Foreign Secretary received a visit from the 
Chinese Ambassador, who drew the attention of the Government to 
the action of the Japanese in North China, which was regarded by 
the Chinese Government as an indication of the impending violation 
of the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington. 

Attitude of Japanese Government. (See Japan). 

December 3rd.—The new House of Commons met and heard the 
Speech from the Throne. This stated that the Government’s foreign 
policy “‘ will, as heretofore, be based on a firm support of the League 
of Nations. They will remain prepared to fulfil, in co-operation 
with other members of the League, the obligations of the Covenant. 
In particular, they are determined to use, at all times, the full weight 
of their influence for the preservation of peace. 

‘““In pursuance of these obligations my Government have felt 
compelled to adopt, in co-operation with some 50 other States members 
of the League, certain measures of an economic and financial nature 
in regard to Italy. At the same time, they will continue to exert 
their influence in favour of a peace acceptable to the three parties 
in the dispute. .. .” 

The Speech also referred with satisfaction to the fact that all the 
Powers invited to the Naval Conference had accepted the invitation. 

In reply to Opposition attacks on the foreign and domestic policy 
of the Government, the Prime Minister said they were determined to 
prevent, if possible, the tearing up—though not the agreed modifica- 
tion—of treaties. But, at the same time, if they lost any chance of 
peace they would be justly execrated. That might be dualism (as 
Mr. Attlee had described it) but it was also practical wisdom. 

Soon after Christmas, he continued, the details of the plans for 
national defence would be available, and he asked for unprejudiced 
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consideration of them by those who might one day be responsible 
for the nation’s safety. 


Greece. 


November 20th.—A decree was published granting an amnesty to 


those convicted in connexion with the strikes and disorders near 


Athens, in the Peloponnese, in the Ionian Islands, and in Crete. 

November 22nd.—An amendment to the Press Law was published, 
prohibiting papers from narrating events connected with the history 
of the country between January Ist, 1916, and December 30th, 1935. 

November 25th.---The King arrived in Athens, after 12 years of 
exile, and was given an enthusiastic welcome. On landing at Piraeus 
he issued a Message to the Nation in which he announced his de- 
termination to relegate the past to oblivion and to assure absolute 
equality and justice for all. 

General Kondylis submitted the resignation of his Cabinet, and 
presented a memorandum explaining why he considered the King 
should not appoint a Cabinet under M. Tsaldaris ; such a Government 
would be obliged to punish the officers who had overthrown it. 

November 26th.—The King requested General Kondylis to carry 
on the Government pending the appointment of a new Cabinet, and 
to furnish a list of the names of those in prison or in exile as a result 
of their share in the rising in March. 

Genera] Kondylis was understood to have recommended that the 
National Assembly should be dissolved at once, and a strong Cabinet 
formed, capable of maintaining order during the General Election. 

November 27th.—The King received M. Tsaldaris and General 
Metaxas. He subsequently sent a message to General Kondylis 
proposing an amnesty for all political offenders up to date. Former 
members of the fighting services would, however, receive only a pardon 
and so would not recover their confiscated property or forfeited rank. 

The Cabinet met to consider the proposal and General Kondylis 
went to the King with suggested amendments, which his Majesty was 
unwilling to accept, as they would bave excluded M. Venizelos, General 
Plastiras, Admiral Demestichas, and several others. 

M. Tsaldaris was understood to have informed the King that 
as his Party (the Popular Party) was the largest in the Assembly, he 
ought to be invited to form a Cabinet, and he was opposed to a 
dissolution. 

November 28th.—The King’s demand for a political amnesty of 
a complete character, except that officers would receive only a 
“ pardon,” was not accepted by the Cabinet, and his Majesty accord- 
ingly took steps with a view to the formation of a new Government. 

Approaches were made to M. Demerdjis, a University professor 
who had served in the Venizelist Cabinet in 1910, but afterwards 
withdrew from the Venizelist Party. 

The King also summoned General Kondylis again, and he re- 
peated the Cabinet’s view that the leaders of the March revolt, 
especially M. Venizelos and General Plastiras, should be excepted 
from the amnesty; he was also understood to have declared that 
several senior officers of the Army threatened to resign if the general 
amnesty was granted. 

His Majesty thereupon summoned General Papagos, the War 
Minister, who vouched for the loyalty of the Army. 
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November 30th.—The King charged M. Demerdjis to form a busines: 
Ministry which would proclaim an amnesty for the March insurgents 
and hold free elections. 

M. Demerdjis accepted the task, taking the portfolios of Foreign 
Affairs and War himself. He appointed M. Mantzavinos, Minister of 
Finance ; M. Logethetis, Minister of Justice ; M. Benakis, Agriculture - 
M. Balanos, Education; M. Canellopoulos, Economic Affairs: 4 
Decazos, Social Welfare; M. Triantaphyllakos, Minister of Marine 
and (provisionally) the Interior; and Admiral Paparrigopoulos, 
Minister for the Air. 

The Ministers were men of no party ties, and none of them were 
to stand at the Elections. 

December 1st.—The King signed the amnesty. In the case of 
officers of the Services and Government officials it granted a “ pardon ” 
only, t.e., they did not regain their rank or employment. Confiscated 
property was to be restored within 10 days. 

M. Zaimis, the former President, issued a statement urging the 
people to sink their differences and collaborate with the King for 
internal peace and better conditions. 

The King promised a deputation of Cretan leaders that he would 
pay a visit to the island in the near future. 

December 2nd.—General Gonatas, the former Premier who had 
insisted, in December, 1923, that the King must go into exile, was 
released in virtue of the Amnesty. M. Sophoulis, M. Venizelos’ 
lieutenant in the leadership of the Liberal Party, signed the audience 
book at the Palace. (He had previously pleaded indisposition when 
summoned by the King). 

General Kondylis was reported to have expressed approval of 
the King’s action in appointing a non-party Premier. His friends, 
he said, had expected that he would be reappointed Prime Minister, 
and in justice to them he had made his stand; “ but the King was 
right.” 

M. Venizelos issued a statement from Paris, in which he expressed 
some disappointment that the amnesty had made a discrimination 
between the civilian insurgents and the military. ‘‘ This distinction 
I condemn,” he said, ‘‘ because it means that I, who have been 
sentenced to death as chief of the insurrection, am more leniently 
treated than a junior officer. Fortunately we know that responsibility 
for this discrimination lay with the Ministers and not the King. . . .” 

** My toleration,” he concluded, “ is gradually growing into real 
sympathy for the difficult and noble task undertaken by the King, 
and I express fervent wishes for his ultimate success.” 

December 3rd.—M. Rouphos received a letter from M. Venizelos 
intimating that, after the General Election, he would return to Crete, 
but was “ irrevocably resolved ” not to re-enter active politics. 

He predicted that if the King, after this good beginning, con- 
tinued on the same path, he would “ not only consolidate his Throne, 
but will renew the national unity which was broken 20 years ago.” 

The King received M. Sophoulis, who was reported to have asked 
his Majesty to dissolve the Assembly and hold free elections as soon 
as possible. 
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DUSines< 
urgents 





November 21st.--Signature of protocols regulating trade com- 


sensation agreements with Italy. (See Italy). 
"November 29th.—General Gémbés and M. de Kanya in Vienna, 


and issue of communiqué. (See Ausiria). 
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November 26th.—-The Government informed the League that they 
were prepared to extend the export embargo to oil, pig-iron, steel, 
and coal whenever such action was recommended by the Committee 
of Eighteen. 

November 30th.—Communal rioting occurred at Lahore resulting 
in three persons being killed and 25 seriously injured. British and 
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~~ « Indian troops were called out. The fighting began at the funeral of 

= , Sikh who had been murdered by a Moslem on November 26th. 

ATRL 

» th Iraq. ; 

> the November 26th.—The Government informed the League that they 

y for were awaiting the date proposed by the Co-ordination Committee to 
bring into force the embargo on the export of oil, pig-iron, steel 

ould and coal. 

had Iran. 

was December 2nd.—The Cabinet resigned. 

los’ 

nce Italy. 

hen November 20th.—Signor Gayda advocated, as a remedy for the 
“revolting injustice ” of the economic sanctions, that “‘ the possession 

of of the exclusive power of disposing of raw materials should be reserved 

ds, to the League of Nations without any national privileges.” 

er. November 21st.—The Ministry of War decided to grant three 

vas months’ leave to a number of men serving with the Colours, in order 
to enable them to pursue their agricultural and other work. 

ed A statement published in the press said that the special situation 

on provoked by sanctions made it necessary to pay the utmost attention 

on to problems of production and labour, to ensure that agriculture gave 
the highest possible returns. The concession of special leave was not 





granted to those soldiers who were serving a period of service below 
the third grade, or who formed part of units in training for East Africa. 

Protocols were signed in Rome regulating the commercial com- 
pensation agreements between Italy and Hungary. 

November 22nd.—-The Confederation of Industrial Workers issued 
a booklet explaining the economic situation and the best means of 
combating sanctions. 

A decree was published calling up for a new medical examination 
all men of the 1go1 to 1914 classes who had been rejected when originally 
examined. 

Publication of text of French Government’s Reply to Note of 
November 11th. (See France). 

Reply of the British Government received, and text published. 
(See Great Britain). 

Reply of the Soviet Government. (See U.S.S.R.) 

November 23rd.—A decree was issued ordering the manufacturers 
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of spirits to hold at the disposal of importers or manufacturers 9 
benzole and of manufacturers of special carburants, the alcoho) 
obtained from the distillation of beetroots during 1935-36. 

A sales tax was imposed on all benzole. 

November 26th.—A further decree was issued making it obligatory 
for all firms which kept stocks of mineral oil of over 500 cubic metre 
to prepare and maintain as a reserve a quantity of petrol and fye| 
oil not below 70 per cent. of the capacity of their tanks. 

The reserves, which would be untouchable, were to be formed 
within 20 days. Firms holding smaller stocks were to maintain reserve 
of 50 per cent. of capacity. 

Large quantities of gold were stated to be coming in to Fascist 
headquarters all over the country for the coffers of the State. The 
press announced that Italy had “‘ won the battle of the grain and 
will certainly win that of gold.” 

The State was also receiving regularly large offerings of old metal 
of all kinds. 

November 27th.—A spokesman of the Government informed the 
press that, in view of the uncertainty introduced into the general 
political situation by the League proposal to include oil in the prohibited 
exports the Government had found it advisable to order certain troop 
movements and also to suspend the recently announced permits of 
three months’ leave to the troops. 

November 28th.—Statement to Italian Ambassador by M. Laval 
ve attitude of France regarding solidarity of League members. (Se 
France). 

November 29th.—-It was stated semi-officially that there had been 
no movements of troops towards the French frontier. Such move- 
ments as had taken place had not been of extraordinary importance. 
At the same time, reports from the South Tyrol area stated that large 
numbers of troops were being withdrawn from the frontier and were 
leaving for unknown destinations. 

The spokesman of the Government said M. Laval’s Parliamentary 
success had been received with pleasure in Italy, where the French 
Premier was regarded as a sure friend and as a frank and straight- 
forward man. 

November 30th.—A Cabinet Council was held at which it was 
decided to strengthen the Supreme Defence Committee, and to make 
the Secretariat depend immediately from the Presidency of the Council 
of Ministers, on the ground that the Supreme Committee was an 
inter-Ministerial organ. 

Additions to the Committee, with a deliberative vote, were the 
Ministers of Justice, National Education, Public Works, and the Press 
and Propaganda, in addition to the Ministers who were already 
members. The Marshals of Italy, Grand Admirals, Air Marshals, the 
Chief of Staff of the Militia, and the Chief Inspector for pre- and post- 
military training were also given deliberative votes. 

A Bill was adopted for amplifying the work of the National Target- 
Shooting Association, and making obligatory the inscription as mem- 
bers of all citizens after their discharge from military service up to 
the age of 32. A further measure authorized the expenditure of 70 
million lire for the construction of a plant to refine the crude oils 
extracted from Albania. 
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An official Circular was sent to the diplomatic representatives 
of all the “* sanctionist ” countries informing them that after Decem- 
yer 15th it would no longer be possible for them to draw their duty-free 
supplies of petrol, sugar and coffee, from the national stocks. There 
was no question, however, of curtailing the diplomatic privilege of 
importing these goods duty free. 

Statement ve extension of sanctions by delegate at Geneva. (See 
League of Nations). 

December 1st.—-In a speech to over 800 War widows and mothers, 
whom he received in Rome, Signor Mussolini asked what was the 
crime Italy had committed ? ‘“‘ There is not one,” he said, “ unless 
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“Tt is not the economic side of sanctions which arouses our 












1 meta indignation. The economic sanctions, in a certain sense, will be 

useful to the Italian people. To-day, at least, we perceive that we 

ed the HF have far more raw materials than we thought. But what revolts us 

s€neral MH in the sanctions is their moral aspect. It is the fact of having put 

hibited Abyssinia and Italy on the same level; of having considered the 

troop HM italian people . . . as a laboratory specimen on which the experts 
ts of MF of Geneva can with impunity carry out their cruel experiments.”’ 

A high official of the Government was reported to have told 

Laval a representative of the foreign press that “‘ it was evident that a great 

(See Power like Italy could not surrender without fighting,” and that she 





was determined in any case to “‘ save her honour.” 




























been December 2nd.—The King handed over to Signor Mussolini a 
asta quantity of gold and silver, and throughout the country collections 
ance. of gold articles, and of iron and other metals, were stated to be 
large resulting in very large quantities going to the State. 
were December 18th was fixed upon as the “ Day of the wedding- 
ring,’ when women were to offer their wedding rings to the nation. 
tary The Tribuna stated that, in that way, Fascist Italy, “‘ that is, nuptial, 
-nch prolific, family and Catholic Italy, will answer the Masonic-plutocratic- 
ght- Bolshevist-Protestant plot of the egoist and Malthusian peoples.”’ 
December 3rd.—The Cabinet decided to adopt further measures 
we to strengthen the national economy. One Bill provided for the 
ake establishment of a company for research into and exploitation of 
acil deposits of metallic minerals, while another contained regulations 
an for the extraction of light oils derived from coal. A third prescribed 
| penalties for persons hoarding or cornering merchandise, or breaking 
he the prohibition of import and export of currencies. 
- A Royal Decree was published, dated September 12th, providing 
dy for the reorganization of the permanent forces in Libya. The Army 
he corps in Tripoli and Cyrenaica were to be combined in one corps entitled 
t- the “‘ Royal Corps of Colonial Troops of Libya,” totalling, at ordinary 
peace strength, 20,909 officers and men, of whom 13,017 were native 
: soldiers. 
, Japan. 
, November 20th.—A Japanese company was reported to have leased 
, from the Dutch East Indies an area of some 214 square miles in Dutch 





New Guinea for cotton growing. 
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The Rengo Agency circulated a denial from the Foreign Office that 
Japan was assisting the autonomy movement in Peking, which wa; 
described as a popular uprising due to the Nanking Governmen;’, 
nationalization of silver. 

The statement declared that autonomy did not mean independence 
of territory or administration, or that the political régime would }, 
detached from China, but could be compared to the pre-1931 relations 
of Manchuria with Nanking and Canton. ) 

November 22nd.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that the 
utmost degree of autonomy that North China could expect was a statys 
similar to that of Canton, and Japan would not interfere. He alsy 
pointed out that while Canton retained its own revenues, it remitted 
to Nanking the proportion required for the service of the foreign debt. 

November 26th.—Report re Japan’s three points for a settlement 
in North China. (See China). 

November 27th.—A Foreign Office spokesman stated that Mr 
Ariyoshi would revisit Nanking and resume conversations with Chiang 
Kai-shek. He considered that attempts to interfere with the autonomy 
movement in North China only stimulated it. 

November 29th.—The Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs received 
the British Chargé d’Affaires, who asked if his Government could have 
information clarifying the situation in North China, about which 
conflicting reports had been received. 

The Minister replied that the Government considered the move- 
ment to be entirely spontaneous, but were none the less watching it 
with close attention. 

November 30th.—The Cabinet adopted the draft Budget for 1936-7, 
showing expenditure at 2,272 million yen (£132 millions odd) of which 
680 millions were to be covered by borrowing. 

Military expenditure totalled 1,059 millions, of which the Navy 
received 551 millions, and the Army 508. 

December 2nd.—The Foreign Minister received Mr. C. T. Wang, 
the former Chinese Prime Minister. 

December 2nd.—Chinese representations to British and French 
Governments ve Japan’s action in North China. (See Great Britain, 
and China). 

The Foreign Office was understood to have replied to diplomatic 
enquiries as to the action of the military authorities in North China 
by stating that the situation in Hopei was the result of a spontaneous 
outburst of disapproval of the policy of Nanking. 

The Japanese forces within the Great Wall were stationed there 
in accordance with the “ Boxer Protocol” of January 16th, rgor, 
and were still below their full effective. 


League of Nations. 


November 20th.—The Secretary-General received a Note from the 
Abyssinian Government denying the Italian assertion that various 
chiefs had surrendered to the Italian armies, and declaring that they 
would not consent to any settlement based on the war situation. 

The Note also alleged massacres of women and children by “ the 
most murderous modern weapons,” and stated that the Italians had 
not yet been able to eradicate slavery in their own African colonies. 
The Italians had also been attempting to buy traitors for cash and to 
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bribe them to rise against the lawful Government, but “ the Ethiopian 
Government are proud to say that not a single chief, except Dejasmatch 
Haile Selassie, has yielded to bribery.” 

November 25th.—Communications received by the Secretariat 
notifying the application of sanctions included notes from Rumania 
and Soviet Russia stating that they saw no objection to the extension 
of the embargo on the export to Italy of products listed in Proposal 4a 

petroleum and its products, pig iron, iron and steel, coal and fuels 
derived therefrom) provided that all States members and non-members 
of the League which exported such products announced their readiness 
to apply a similar embargo from the same date. 

November 26th.—The Co-ordination Committee issued the text of 
the German Decree of November gth prohibiting the export of certain 
goods without licence. 

' Instructions from Indian and Iraq Governments re embargo 
proposals respecting oil, coal, etc. (See J ndta and Iraq). 

November 27th.—The Committee of Experts set up to consider the 
information supplied by Governments regarding measures to be taken 
in application of Article 16 met, and appointed two sub-committees, 
one to deal with financial questions (the replies to Proposal 2) and the 
other with economic questions (the replies to Proposals 1, 3, and 4). 
(The Committee of Experts consisted of 19 members, three British, 
two each from Belgium, France, Holland and Yugoslavia, and one 
each from Greece, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Turkey 
and the U.S.S.R.) 

A set of tables was published showing that, up to date, eleven 
countries had replied to Proposal 4a for an extension of sanctions 
to iron, coal, steel and oil. 

The Secretariat was informed by the Governments of Finland, 
Greece, and Latvia that they agreed to an embargo on the export 
to Italy of coal, petrol, iron and steel. 

November 28th.—The Sub-Committee for financial questions 
decided that Italy must pay cash for all goods bought from countries 
applying sanctions, who, under Proposal No. 2, would have no right to 
grant any credit whatsoever. France, Great Britain and Sweden in- 
formed the Committee that they had already taken such action, 
representing the strictest interpretation of financial sanctions. 

November 30th.—Reports were current in Geneva that the perma- 
nent delegate of Italy had warned the members of the Committee 
of Eighteen, other than the British and French, that voting for the 
extension of sanctions to include oil, coal and iron would be regarded 
by his Government as an “ unfriendly act.” 

December 1st.—Statement by Acting-Premier of 
sanctions. (See Canada). 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
November 25th.—The International Maritime Conference opened 


in Geneva. Italy declined to be represented, and there were also no 
delegates from Australia, Canada, Germany or the U.S.S.R. 







November 21st.—The Government issued, through the Legations 
abroad, a categorical denial of the assertions made in the indictment 
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of the Ukrainians on trial in Warsaw that Lithuania had Riven 
assistance to the terrorist organization. 7 


Memel Territory. 
November 28th.—The Governor formally appointed M. Baldszy; 


as head of the Directory, and approved the composition of that bod, 
It consisted of MM. Baldszus, Betke, Szygaud, and Surau, the firs 
named being also Chairman of the Diet. 


The Netherlands. 


November 27th.—The Government introduced a Bill providing 
for the formation of a special defence fund, of which 53,400,000 florins 
would be spent in armaments during four years. 

November 29th.—The Government’s reply to the Italian Note oj 
November 11th contested the view that later events had undermined 
the basis of the Geneva decisions, and pointed out that a war oj 
aggression did not lose its illegal character by the fact that certain 
inhabitants of the country attacked went over to the invaders. 

As to the view that prohibition of all exports ought to be con. 
sidered as an act more hostile than economic measures, the Govern. 
ment observed that the States applying sanctions were guided by 
resolutions passed by the 1921 Assembly with the active collaboration 
of the Italian delegates. 


New Zealand. 


November 27th.—The General Election was held and resulted in 
the Labour Party securing 53 seats; the National Party, 19; In- 


dependents, 4; and others, 4. Labour gained 29 seats, and the Labour 
vote increased in nearly every part of the country. 


Poland. 


November 20th.—During the trial of Ukrainians accused of the 
murder of the Minister of the Interior on June 15th, 1934, reference 
was made to allegations of Lithuanian complicity in the crime. The 
second part of the indictment asserted that the Kovno Government 
for many years gave financial support and provided false passports 
to Ukrainian terrorists, and that Lithuanian diplomatic agents 
assisted the bearers of such passports to obtain entry into the U.S.A. 
and Canada, where they collected funds for their cause. 


Spain. 
December 3rd.—A Catalan Cabinet was formed, with two Radicals 


two C.E.D.A. members, and two Lliga Catalana. The Left parties 
were not included. 

The Governor-General, in a proclamation announcing a_ policy 
of neutrality towards all parties, said: ‘‘ All Catalans have to see in 
the elections which will soon be held the possibility of ending the 
present abnormal period and of re-establishing autonomy in Catalonia.” 


The Sudan. 


November 20th.—The Governor-General promulgated an Order 
bringing sanctions against Italy into force as from November 27th. 
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November 22nd.—The Resident-General issued a statement an- 
nouncing that the Bey had signed a decree enforcing financial sanctions 


against Italy. 


Turkey. ie 
November 22nd.—The port authorities in Constantinople refused 


to deliver oil and coal to Italian vessels. 

November 30th.—The Government was understood to have in- 
formed the League that they accepted in principle the proposed 
embargo on the export to Italy of oil, coal, iron and steel. 


U.S.A. 


November 21st.—Mr. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Federal 
Qi] administrator, in releasing the report of the Bureau of Mines show- 
ing an increase in oil shipments in September as compared with August, 
called on the oil industry voluntarily to stop shipments to Italy. He 
explained that he had no authority in the matter, but thought the 
oil companies ‘‘ ought to comply both in the letter and the spirit with 
the U.S. Government’s efforts to prevent furnishing war materials 
to either of the belligerents.” 

November 22nd.—It was announced that the Shipping Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce had sent a letter to all shipowners 
under financial obligation to the Government, calling to their attention 
all the statements, beginning with the President’s warning of 
October 5th, about trade with belligerents, which set forth and in- 
terpreted the official neutrality policy. 

November 23rd.—Mr. Hull intimated to the press that cotton 
would have to be considered as an “ essential war material” as well 
as oil, etc., if exports expanded. 

November 25th.—The U.S. Supreme Court (with three Judges 
dissenting) granted rice millers in Louisiana an injunction restraining 
the Federal Government from collecting the A.A.A. processing taxes, 
under amendments passed during the last session of Congress. The 
Court announced that it would hear arguments on the constitutionality 
of the tax on December 16th. 

November 29th.—President Roosevelt, speaking at a home-coming 
celebration at Atlanta, defended the policy of his Administration, 
enumerating the reforms undertaken in banking policy, ending of 
child labour, regulation of stock exchanges, social security legislation, 
farm relief, etc. 

He declared that the hope he had expressed in April of sub- 
stantially ending the dole by November had been so far realized that 
there were 3,125,000 persons at work on various useful projects 
throughout the country. 

As to the debt piled up, when some of the leading bankers had 
come to him early in 1933 to get help in saving their banks from 
insolvency and he had reminded them that the Government would 
have to go heavily into debt to meet these and other demands for 
help, they had declared that it would be worth the price. They told 
him that the country could safely stand a national debt of between 


$55,000 and $70,000 million. 
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As a matter of fact the actual national debt was only $29,50 
million, and included in that was $1,500 million working balance jy 
the Treasury and nearly $4,500 million of recoverable assets which 
the Government would get back over a period of years. They could 
look forward now to a decreasing deficit. 

December 1st. The State Department reaffirmed its announced 
neutrality policy to the effect that shipments of key commoditie 
such as oil, copper, coal and chemicals to belligerents should be 
restricted to a “ normal basis.” 

December 3rd.—Mr. Ickes informed the press that his statement 
of November 21st had not been correctly understood. He had 
declared that “‘ they ought to co-operate in letter and in spirit with 
the Government in its efforts to halt shipments of war materials to 
belligerents,” and as the question addressed to him just before 
had concerned oil exports it had been assumed he was talking of 
oil companies. 

Actually he had only had in mind shipments of ‘‘ munitions,” 
and he pointed out that he had “ no authority at all” to declare an 
oil embargo, adding that “that is within the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of State.” 

Mr. Cordell Hull gave the press a list of 86 persons and firms 
engaged in the manufacture and export of arms who had registered 
at the State Department in compliance with the Neutrality Act, and 
said he hoped the others would soon do so. Otherwise he would 
have to give their names to the Attorney-General “ for such action 
as he may deem appropriate.” 


US.S.R. 


November 22nd.—The Government’s reply to the Italian Note 
of November 11th was transmitted to the Italian Government. Re- 
ferring to the latter’s complaint that the League’s decisions were 
irregular and unjust the reply stated that the Italian Government 
would hardly expect that the Soviet Government would consider 
itself entitled individually to give explanations regarding decisions 
adopted collectively by an international organization, with the 
participation of over 50 States, more especially as Italy herself was 
a member of this organization and could put any questions to it 
directly. 

The U.S.S.R. had no hostility towards Italy and no interest 
whatsoever in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict ; but “all members of 
the League must enjoy full equality in the event of attack, regardless 
of racial and other distinctions.” Similarly, “no member of the 
League, with all its sovereignty, has the right to evade the obligations 
resulting from Article 16.” 

For these reasons the Government supported the collective 
measures, as “‘ any different line of conduct would have meant the 
negation of the principles of the League and of any collective organi- 
zation of security, an encouragement of aggression in the future, and 
a denial of the possibility of any manifestation of international 
solidarity for the maintenance and consolidation of that general peace 
which is the basis of the Soviet Government’s policy and for the sake 
of which it entered the League of Nations.” 
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The reply also pointed out that “quite apart from the legal 
nature of the Co-ordination Committee, it should be admitted that 
this Committee restricted and did not increase the sanctions, which 
are obligatory on all members of the League, in accordance with the 


exact sense of Article 16.” 


via. 

November 24th.—The semi-official Vreme published a leading 
article demanding instant justice for the assassination of King 
Alexander, in the name of the friendship between France and Yugo- 
It was signed by the director of the newspaper, who had 


slavia. 


recently been the guest of General Goring. 

December tst.—A special Royal decree of amnesty and grace was 
promulgated on the occasion of the 17th anniversary of the “ Act 
of Union of the Serb, Croat and Slovene State.’’ It was stated that 
1,253 political prisoners were being released, as well as many persons 
sentenced for offences under the Press and Forestry Laws. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated November 23, 1935. 


I. The Italo-Ethiopian Conflict before the League. The “‘ observations ’ 
of Italy on the Report of the Committee of Five, September 25, 193; 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s message to Signor Mussolini, September 25, 1935, 
Reply of the British Government to the French Government’s Note 
regarding intervention in the event of unprovoked aggression in Europe, 
September 26, 1935. General mobilization in Ethiopia. The Emperor’. 
message to the League Council, September 29, 1935. 


Italy and Ethiopia at war. Ethiopia informs the League of the Italian 
aggression, October 3, 1935. The United States’ declaration of 
neutrality. Speech by President Roosevelt, October 2, 1935. Italy 
advises the League of her first military measures, October 3, 1935. — 


Report of the Committee of Thirteen, October 5, 1935. Report on 
the designation of the aggressor, October 6, 1935. 


The Conflict before the Assembly of the League, October 10, 1935 
Speech by Baron Aloisi, Declarations of M. Laval and Mr. Eden. State- 
ment of M. Benes regarding the Assembly vote and the development 
of the procedure, October 11, 1935. Constitution of a Co-ordination 
Committee in view of the application of Article 16 of the Covenant 
Declaration by M. Laval on Franco-British relations, at Clermont- 
Ferrand, October 12, 1935. 





1935. FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 


December oth .... *Conference for the Suppression of Traffic 
in Dangerous Drugs __..... ite — 


December oth ... *Financial Committee i vo 
December 16th ... “Committee of Statistical Experts ws 
December 19th .. *Executive Committee of the Committee 

on Intellectual Co-operation .... ... Paris 


1930. 
January 2nd a Labour Conference of American countries Santiago 
de Chile 


January 7th ... *Committee on the International Repres- 
sion of Terrorism io Geneva 


April 15th ... *Advisory Commission of Experts on 
Slavery we ee mts 
May 27th .. “Permanent Mandates Commission .. Geneva 


Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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